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Investment or Opportunity—or Both? 


The story is told of the late President Harper, that once, when 
some one spoke of his success in raising funds, he quickly replied: 
“TI never beg; I offer people opportunities.” The story may or 
may not be true; but the spirit it reveals is the right one, and it 
suggests the essential difference between two possible view- 
points, either of which one may take when a great cause is pre- 
sented to him. 

When one is asked to become a member of the Religious 
Education Association, he naturally asks, “Of what value is this 
membership to me?” It is a right question. Those who are 
wanted as members are people whose time, thought, energy and 
means are sought from all sides. They have no treasure to 
waste on fruitless effort. 

But this question may be asked in either of two ways—in the 
spirit of self-interest, or in the spirit of self-devotion. 

One may think thus: “I am asked to pay annually a certain 
sum as membership dues, and to show some interest in the work 
of the association. What will I get in return?” In reply it 
would be proper to point to the value of the annual volumes of 
proceedings and to the journal, Religious Education, the advan- 
tage of being kept in touch with the best thought and effort in 
those departments of religious education which appeal most 
strongly to him, together with other more or less tangible re- 
turns for his investment. Then, into the one scale he would 
put the probable worth of the returns, and into the other the ex- 
penditure demanded, and, balancing advantages against cost, the 
heavier side would win. 

Beyond doubt the Religious Education Association can make 
a strong plea on the basis of its returns on the investment for 
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membership dues. It is worth while to be a member, considering 
only what the member receives directly from the Association. 

But is that all that should be considered? Should one look 
at a certificate of membership as he would look at a share of 
stock? Beyond the question, Is it a good investment? lies the 
question, Is it a good opportunity ? 

No matter whether it pays or not, in returns to him, his 
membership is asked in the name of a good cause in which he 
believes ; in the name of a great and difficult work, which ought 
to be supported ; in the name of an enterprise which must be slow 
to be thorough, and which calls for patient faith. Should it even 
come to pass that some day the Religious Education Association 
should offer its members no concrete personal gain at all, still 
they might well feel it worth while to continue their support for 
the sake of the cause, in order to have a part in its good work. 

There is an unescapable responsibility resting on those who 
have received the impetus of improvement in reiigious education 
to stir up others and to give to their fellows the advantages which 
they already enjoy. This is a debt we owe; a missionary obliga- 
tion; one which best can be discharged through the agencies of 
the Religious Education Association. Membership may well be 
regarded not only as an investment for oneself, but also as an 
investment of oneself for one’s neighbors. 

No one has proved the value of living who has not found 
some cause so worthy that his heart rejoices to serve it with free 
loyalty. Whatever the Religious Education Association may be 
as a commercial investment, it offers true men and women a 
unique opportunity for service and self-devotion. 

By its very nature, the Religious Education Association ap- 
peals in an especial manner to those who believe in ideals, in 
spiritual forces, in inspiration, more than in definite schemes and 
sets of facts. Hard-headed people, utilitarians, look at it and 
say, “But what is it doing?” They dismiss it as worthless be- 
cause its results cannot be tabulated in figures. All the more 
must those who believe in ideals, who feel profoundly that our 
land and our world need above all the right spirit, that life is 
more than meat or method, take up the banner of Religious Edu- 


cation, as those who enlist in a holy cause. 
M. 












































Educating the Conscience of the Nation 
HENRY MARTYN HART, D. D. 


Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, Denver, Colorado 


The serious question before us is: How can the conscience 
of the nation be aroused and educated? The primary answer is: 
“Train up the children in the way they should go.” 

Monsieur De Fallon, a late Minister of Education in France, 
has supplied us with a very sufficient definition of education. He 
says: 

“The purport of education is to aspire to train a child to the 
yoke of discipline and obedience; tc create in him a principle of 
energy, which shall enable him to resist his passions; accept, of 
his own free will, the law of labor and duty, and contract habits 
of order and regularity. To do this, unless the force be derived 
from religion, is to attempt an impossible task.” 

There are four places where the education of children is un- 
dertaken—the Home, the School of Life, the Public School and 
the Sunday School. 

There are 27,000,000 children in this country between the 
ages of five and twenty-one. Of these only one-half are in regu- 
lar attendance at the Public or Sunday schools. All of them, 
perforce, attend the schools of Home and Social Life. Now, 
what is the best curriculum for the moral training of children? 
Of course, the patent answer is, the example of their parents and 
their daily direction. Every parent is anxious that the child 
shall be “Good,” and when the life of either parent is objection- 
able, the better of the two makes some excuse, or some apology, 
to the child, and strives to hide the fault, palliates the bad tem- 
per, or calls the drunkenness sickness, irregular hours, business— 
and when the child reaches years of discretion and the real truth 
cannot be evaded, then refuge is taken in that common confession 
of human weakness and the acknowledgment of sin: “Do as I 
say ; not as I do.” 

The earliest positive training of the child is chiefly influenced 
by the natural desire of the mother not to be impeded in her 
household duties, or annoyed. Attempts are made which are sel- 
dom persistent, to make the child sleep at certain times, and 
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otherwise “behave”; and as it grows up a prime motive of send- 
ing it to school is to be relieved of its presence at certain definite 
periods, But how many parents actually take time and trouble 
to inculcate into their children the principles of righteousness? 
How many follow the advice of my text, and “catechise (for that 
is a better rendering than ‘train’) a child in the way it should go”? 

The most obvious remedy for the desperate condition of our 
social immorality is to stir up parents to the necessity of defi- 
nitely instructing their children in righteousness. Children do 
not come into the world equipped with moral instincts. They 
have to be taught, and if they are not taught righteousness and 
morality they will be unrighteous and immoral. Let every parent 
see that the child knows by heart the most perfect rules of right- 
eousness we possess, the Ten Commandments. 

No better moral training can be recommended than that each 
Sunday, at least, the children should be “catechised” at home in 
the Ten Commandments. 

The next school in which the morals of the child receive a 
training is the School of Social Life: the examples of its play- 
mates and the conversation it hears. One fly will spoil the 
apothecary’s ointment and one bad girl or bad boy will inoculate 
a dozen. Every child is open to the contagion of a bad com- 
panion, and therefore all parents ought to warn their children to 
tell them when words and deeds are secretly communicated and 
when fear of detection is an evidence that wrong is being said or 
done. As long as a parent can maintain frankness and openness 
with the child there can be nothing very harmful coming to the 
child from its Social School. 

But most parents shun talking on such subjects especially to 
their girls, lest they should put into their minds prurient ideas 
which they think never otherwise might have been conceived. 
But with our social atmosphere loaded with vice and immorality 
as it is, such a precaution is futile. A school teacher told me the 
other day that she watched her children at play, and all she could 
say was “they were little beasts.” See the first editorial in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for October, which asserts even more! 

Now, what training in morality do they receive from the con- 
versation they hear? The newspapers are the chief medium of 
supply of material for ordinary conversation. They are a re- 
flection of what people talk about. Indeed, their reporters pick 
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up any bit of stray gossip and repeat it to the public as ascer- 
tained fact; and if that gossip contains a touch of immorality it 
is all the more valuable and the more relished. Murders, suicides, 
divorce proceedings are invariably exploited and daily form a con- 
siderable portion of the supply of “news.” Fraud is openly charged 
to our prominent citizens, and no child, with yet unbalanced 
judgment and with the fond disposition to believe that what is 
printed must be true, can escape the belief that nobody, but its 
father, is true or decent or honest. So that unless a parent takes 
pains to help the child to a right judgment and strives to prevent 
it from hearing the dreadful things of which the newspapers are 
full, and does what is possible to prevent the newspapers being 
read—indeed, it would be well if no newspapers were admitted 
into the home of a young family—unless parents will exert them- 
selves to see that the children are not injured by what they learn 
in the School of their Social life, the muschief must go on. 

The Public School. In Germany a child spends 1,580 hours 
a year in school, in America, 1,000 hours, and only 12,000,000 
out of 27,000,000 children avail themselves regularly of even 
this modicum of instruction. Therefore, too much ought not to 
be expected from the system of public instruction. Neverthe- 
less, the Public School education is a potent factor in forming the 
character of the rising generation. For if half the children were 
well trained they would affect the other half. But the fatal flaw 
in its efficiency is the deliberate omission of direct religious in- 
struction. As the French minister well said, to build up a char- 
acter, “unless the force be derived from religion is to attempt an 
impossible task.” The French tried it and crime increased by 
leaps and bounds. The colony of Victoria tried it, and the in- 
crease of crime is so appalling that they are going to “reconsider.” 
This country has tried it, and in the fifty years of the experiment 
crime has steadily increased from there being one criminal in 
each 3,000 of the population to one in 300! 

Children can only be taught by definite instruction. Moral 
principles, whether inculcated by an “atmosphere” or by stating 
principles, as by the syllabus set forth by the New York educa- 
tional authority for the guidance of their teachers, will never 
affect the life of a child, nor “create in it a principle of energy 
to resist its passions.” 

To give what is called Bible teaching is not only illegal, but 
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wholly impracticable. Few of the 450,000 teachers are fitted, 
either by training or by personal faith, to “teach the Bible.” But 
as the Authorized Version is the acknowledged standard of the 
language, and as no one can pretend to be educated who is not, 
in some sense, acquainted with The Greatest Book in the world, 
there ought to be provided a Bible Reader, which shall contain 
those passages to which neither Jew nor Roman Catholic could 
object, and this reader should be in daily use. 

But for instruction in righteousness make the Ten Command- 
ments a part of the regular curriculum of every grade. “There 
must be some higher authority for right doing,” said M. Thiers, 
when President of the Republic of France, “than the Minister of 
State, the Mayor or the Schoolmaster. I defy anybody to pro- 
duce anything better than the Ten Commandments, with their 
august authority and majestic history.” They are not only the 
most perfect rules of morality the world has ever possessed, but 
they are the only code of righteousness in existence. They are 
profound in their completeness, reaching unto “the thoughts and 
intents of the heart”; terse in their statement: carrying with them 
an authority which is impressive by its unique history and fearful 
in its prospect of the coming Judgment; and they contain no 
ecclesiasticism, they concern themselves only with that common 
morality which all Christian bodies enjoin. 

The man whose writings are today more read than the writ- 
ings of all other men put together said of the Ten Command- 
ments: “They were added because of transgression.” Let them 
have the place for which our Creator intended them. “Our trans- 
gressions have become more in number than the hairs of our 
head,” and in face of the appalling increase of lawlessness, “our 
heart has failed us.” Let us use the remedy the Divine Mind 
prescribes, let us agitate that the Ten Commandments shall be 
set in the forefront of every stage of education—in the Home 
School, in the Public School, in the Sunday School. Let parents 
“catechise” in them, teachers teach them, preachers preach them. 
By them let our children be educated, 

1. To worship the one true God. 

2. To worship Him in the right way. 

3. To practice what they profess. 

4. To give a seventh of their time to the interests of their 
souls, 
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To live humbly and obediently. 

To control their tempers. 

To be modest, curb their appetites and learn to bear. 
To conscientiously respect the rights of others. 


Pew AH 


To speak with accuracy and truth. 

10. To be content. 

With such a syllabus of education in daily use, fully ex- 
plained, aptly illustrated and strictly enforced, a generation will 
arise who at least will know what righteousness is; and it is 
not too much to expect that, knowing the good and right way, 
the great majority of them will walk therein. 

“When Thou shalt enlarge my heart, then shall I run the way 
of Thy Commandments.” 


A Directory of Workers in Religious 


Education 


There was published in the volumes, “The Improvement of 
Religious Education” and “The Bible in Practical Life,” being the 
proceedings of the Chicago and Philadelphia conventions, a com- 
plete list of members, giving with each name the address, the 
degrees and official position of the member. For reasons of 
economy this was omitted from “The Aims of Religious Educa- 
tion.” But so great is the value of this list and so general the 
demand for it that it will certainly be included in the next volume, 
which it is expected the Association will issue following the 
Rochester convention. 

This new directory will contain the names of all those mem- 
bers whose dues are paid to the time of the convention. 

It is desirable that those who wish any changes made from 
the manner in which their names appeared in the former direc- 
tories, and also those who have joined since these were published, 
should send to the office complete data for publication. 











Religious Education In Australia 
ERNEST JAMES STACY 


Journalist, ‘‘The Register’, Adelaide, South Australia 


Happily the vexed question of education and religion, so far 
as the State school system of South Australia is concerned, ap- 
pears to have been settled. Modifications there may be in the 
future, but there does not seem to be much probability of de- 
parture from the broad principle that the State should impart 
sound education without trenching upon dogmatic religious in- 
struction. The signs are that on the one hand religious enthusi- 
asts will increasingly realize that religious education, as com- 
monly understood, is the peculiar privilege and function of the 
church and of the home, whilst educational theorists will admit 
that the conditions of Germany, which is so often instanced in 
this connection, are quite different from those existing in Aus- 
tralia. And yet it is unjust and incorrect to describe the secular 
education of South Australia as irreligious. The employment of 
such a term arises either from a narrow conception of what is 
religious, or ignorance of what is being done within our State 
schools. 

Here in Australia education in the public schools is free, 
compulsory and secular, the only difference being that in some 
states a certain amount of Scripture is included in the lesson 
books. There is no dogmatic teaching however. Though at- 
tempts have been made from time to time to get away from what 
is rather inappropriately termed the “secular” nature of the sys- 
tem, there would not seem to be much hope of any alteration. It 
is quite a mistake however to suppose that our public school sys- 
tem is irreverent or ungodly. 

Of course this means that upon the churches and Sunday 
schools, in co-operation with the homes of our people, is thrown 
the responsibility of giving definite religious teaching. We are 
catching a good deal of the best spirit which is abroad in Amer- 
ica and Great Britain with regard to the conduct of our Sunday 
schools, and, speaking for this state, I can cay that there has 
been a distinct revival of interest during the past few years. We 
are everywhere feeling that the key to the position is in the better 
training of teachers, and we are moving along these lines as rap- 


idly as possible. 
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Giving Educational Value to the Devo- 
tional Exercises of the Sunday School 


I. 


REV. LESTER BRADNER, Jr., Ph. D. 
Rector St. John’s Episcopal Church, Providence, Rhode Island 

We must ask first what the purpose of such introductory ex- 
ercises is. At least three objects seem to be served, viz: 1. The 
formal opening of the school. 2. An act of worship for the 
school. 3. An opportunity to give needed notices or directions to 
the school. In certain cases, time permitting, a fourth object may 
be added, i. e., to give some short instruction. 

1. At the formal opening of the school there should be both 
precision and dignity in whatever is done. The Sunday school 
is a matter of great import. This is its assembling time. It ap- 
pears together as a body. This point is of especial value in 
graded schools, where the departments are subsequently separated 
for study. In schools which still study a uniform lesson, the old 
custom of a general assembling at the close, with a lesson review, 
etc., will doubtless continue to prevail. The older custom fur- 
nishes another, perhaps a better, opportunity for the school to see 
itself all together. But as graded systems advance the emphasis 
of the assembling of the school must be thrown on the opening 
rather than the closing exercises. Appearing together, then, the 
school must realize its dignity. There should be order on the part 
of teachers and officers, as well as students. A musical prelude 
of the right character is a good feature. The music should cease 
at an appointed moment, and the leader of the exercises, who has 
been seated, should rise. The school, seeing him, should rise in 
response. Then should follow singing in which all join, that the 
unity and fellowship of the school be felt. The “School feeling” 
is an element of educational value, provided it be cultivated in 
connection with such qualities as exalt the dignity of religious 
study. Each part of these exercises, then, whether music, wor- 
ship, or remarks, although adapted to the age of the younger 
pupils, should be the best of its kind, and the whole should be 
executed with a careful plan, not hurriedly or haphazard or care- 
lessly. 

2. The purpose of worship in such exercises is to consecrate 
the subsequent activity of the school. It is not in any sense a 
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substitute for the worship of the church. It should never be of 
so extended a kind that the pupils will feel they have no need to 
attend church. Considering, too, the demand for a longer lesson 
period, the worship should be as brief as is consistent with the 
effect desired. A hymn and a prayer there would certainly be; 
possibly a brief passage of Scripture, if related to some lesson or 
topic to be spoken of, will be found desirable. One or two verses 
of a prayer hymn, sung kneeling, is a good prelude to the prayer 
itself. The prayer will not be general, but pointed simply and 
directly at the work in hand, the needs of pupils and teachers, the 
conditions of study which make it truly spiritual and religious. 

Care should be taken to select such matter and phraseology as 
will be suitable for the mind and sentiment of children. If 
rightly done this will not lower its value to the older pupils. Re- 
cent articles in this journal have dealt well with the subject of 
children’s hymns. Much the same criticism may be made of 
prayers in the Sunday school. To pray out of a man’s experi- 
ence so as to meet the vocabulary and the temper of the child, 
with simplicity and yet with fervency, is not easy. Yet therein 
lies part of the educational value which we are seeking. 

In truth, the worship which we are conducting should be 
chiefly the child’s worship. The pupils themselves should have 
as much part in it as possible. Responsive singing of some sort is 
excellent. There should be some part of the prayer in which 
the pupils themselves can join. A pause just after the prayer 
hymn (if one be used) for silent individual prayer, invoking a 
blessing upon each one’s effort for the school and himself, may 
seem useful. The educational point is that whatever worship 
there is may be felt to be the self-expression of the pupils. In 
this way they are taught to sanctify their own study, and to lift 
their own aspirations after truth into the atmosphere of the 
Father’s presence. What we must aim at is that the child should 
be led to exercise his own spirit in worship and not simply be 
present while he is worshipped for. 

3. It may be doubted whether there is much to be said as to 
educational values in the giving of notices. Yet there are notices 
and notices. The majority are forgotten unless put in such a 
fashion that they appeal to the particular class of persons for 
whom they are intended. It is possible by a little effort to make 
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any list of notices not merely interesting, but to a certain extent 
instructive by means of side comment and allusion. 

4. If there be opportunity in the introductory exercises for 
remarks, one may reach true educational value by connecting 
them with some current incidents, either in the school life or the 
community life. Now and then attention may be called to some 
element in the opening devotions, explaining or emphasizing it. 
Again some lesson in hand may receive in a few words a picture 
setting, or a question may be raised as to its application to cur- 
rent events or customs. At times it may be well to catechize, and 
to comment in general on the results. In general, such remarks 
are the opportunity of the leader to get at the heart of his chil- 
dren, and to instruct them by bringing to light, pungently and 
forcibly, his own ideals. 

Finally let us have occasional variety in forms and exercises. 
Forms are good, but the same form forever loses its educational 
effect through its familiarity. Too much variety on the other 
hand destroys the benefit of the form and prevents the school from 
having a real share, a thoughtful share in the exercises. 


Il. 
LESTER BARTLETT JONES 


Director of Music, the University of Chicago 

The purpose of worship in church or in Sunday school, by the 
child or by the man, is the establishment of a direct personal con- 
tact between the individual and his God, and the resultant ad- 
justment of the individual’s life to God’s ideal for that life. All 
agencies which can possibly aid in the establishment of this sense 
of intimate responsibility and friendship between God and man 
should be freely used and cultivated. The problem of the devo- 
tional exercises of the Sunday school is to apply this ideal of 
worship so as to fit the desires and needs of that physically and 
mentally active person, the ordinary Sunday-school scholar. First 
hold his attention. Select from the customary elements of wor- 
ship such as will appeal at once to the growing boy or girl. Sec- 
ond, the form and items of the devotional exercises should be 
immediately helpful. Do not tell a story merely to get the atten- 
tion of the school. Do not sing songs with frivolous words and 
trifling music merely because the children seem to like that sort. 
The story or the song which is both interesting and uplifting may 
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be hard to find, but the purpose is worthy of the effort. Third, 
use only those means of worship which are worthy of a perma- 
nent place in the growing religious life of the individual. The 
religious activities of young people under eighteen or twenty years 
of age are the foundations upon which, in most cases, the entire 
structure of their mature religious life is built. As you value a 
sound basis for an experience which is to grow throughout a 
life-time, do not permit the use of worship elements which are 
merely attractive, or merely adapted to immediate use. The 
prayers, Scripture readings, masterpieces of religious writers, 
hymns and tunes used in the devotional exercises of the Sunday 
school should be subjected to this exacting test. Attractiveness, 
immediate helpfulness, permanent worth. The ideal is not easily 
realized. But it has been realized as to prayers, in the Lord’s 
prayer and some of the prayers which have been used in the 
Episcopal Church for centuries. It has been realized in Scripture 
readings in scores of passages from the Bible which are not only 
enjoyable and helpful to the young person of Sunday-school age, 
but, having been memorized, have been of great permanent value 
in the life of the growing and mature Christian. Note the first, 
the twenty-third, the thirty-seventh Psalms, the Beatitudes, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and literally hundreds of other favorite 
selections. 

Only in the singing of our Sunday schools do we ask for a 
new book of songs every two years, or as soon as the covers are 
worn out. Here the sole test has been attractiveness, not intrinsic 
worth, either temporary or permanent. Yet the real value of a 
hymn lies in its frequent repetition, in its store of precious asso- 
ciations. A hymn sung at a time of deep religious feeling be- 
comes forever after a part of that experience. If words lacking 
both religious truth and literary merit are set to unworthy music 
and built into the structure of such a religious experience, then 
in later years when knowledge and discrimination have discred- 
ited both words and music the whole structure is weakened or de- 
stroyed. 

As there are prayers and Scripture readings which stand the 
triple test mentioned above, so there are hymns and tunes. Now 
for the practical application of this ideal. Let the Religious Art 
section of the Religious Education Association select fifty persons 
each of whom shall submit a list of fifty hymns and tunes for 
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use in Sunday school. Let these be submitted to three groups of 
competent judges, who shall pass upon (1) subject matter, (2) 
literary form, (3) musical worth, keeping in mind also the above 
test of attractiveness, immediate helpfulness and permanent value. 
When the final list of fifty has been selected, let superintendents 
and choristers urge the memorizing of these songs. Familiarity 
with good music will soon secure the same degree of heartiness 
which is now attributed to the fact that the music is easy. Leta 
few generations of Sunday-school scholars commit to memory 
fifty worthy hymns and good congregational singing will no longer 
be the discouraging problem it is today. 


ITI. 


MRS. B. S. WINCHESTER 


Winnetka, Illinois 


The educational value of any exercise of the Sunday school 
depends upon its relation to the aim of the school as a whole— 
that is to say, religious education. Bearing this in mind, the 
opening service offers exceptional opportunity for the practice of 
that attitude so essential to deep religious life, and unhappily too 
often absent from the experience of young people, the attitude of 
reverence and worship. 

My own study and experience has been confined to what is 
generally termed the Intermediate department of the Sunday 
school, but the principles involved in the treatment of this exer- 
cise may be applied with equal advantage to upper and lower 
grades. 

First and most essential is the necessity for an uninterrupted 
period, whether it be for five minutes or twenty-five. All the me- 
chanical arrangements of the school should be rigidly shut out. 
They may be attended to before or after, but not allowed to come 
into this particular exercise. This secured, attention may be di- 
rected to the development of some one or two ideas which prop- 
erly come within the experience of the grades considered. 

Take as an example the thought of “The Happy Life.” After 
a prelude, which should be a part of the service, not merely some- 
thing to cover up confusion, let the school repeat responsively or 
antiphonally the twenty-fourth Psalm, and sing some hymn of 
praise, like 
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“My God, I thank Thee, Who hast made 
The earth so bright.” 


Prayer by the leader may conclude with some such song re- 
sponse as this: 


“Searcher of hearts, from mine erase 
All thoughts that should not be, 
And in its deep recesses trace 
My gratitude to Thee. 


“Hearer of prayer, O guide aright 
Each word and deed of mine; 
Life’s battle teach me how to fight, 
And be the victory thine—Amen.” 


The Beatitudes, in unison or responsively, follow naturally, 
and “O Happy Band of Pilgrims” is an appropriate hymn. A 
short reading from the Sermon on the Mount, and the hymn, 
“The Son of God Goes Forth to War,” brings the service to 
a suitable close. This will not occupy more than fifteen to seven- 
teen minutes. The pupils will have had opportunity to utilize 
intellectu2! exercise in memorizing. Hymn, verses, and prayer 
in their natural and proper way passages from the Bible given 
out for memory work in the class exercises. These will assume 
a distinctly religious value, and be something more than an 
intellectual exercise to memorizing. Hymn, verses, and prayer 
lend value and meaning to each. 

A service with the theme, “God is Love,” affords large oppor- 
tunity. Use the one hundredth Psalm, perhaps for opening, and a 
hymn which emphasizes its sentiment. I John 4:7-14 leads up to 
“Love Divine, all Love Excelling,” and the thought turns nat- 
urally to some incident in the life of Jesus which the leader may 
select. Then is the time for that beautiful hymn taken from 
Whittier’s poem, “Our Master,” which will sing itself into the 
lives of the young people as they grow up, “We may not climb 
the heavenly steeps.” 

Such a service is more easily followed and hence perhaps 
more generally participated in if printed, but absence of a printed 
program is no barrier to a coherent service. A service of this 
kind is worth repeating for several weeks in succession until 
familiar, and afterwards at intervals when appropriate. Hymns 
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may be changed for variety’s sake, but should always be chosen 
with extreme care as to sentiment, poetry and musical setting. 
Children can sing hymns as well as rag-time, and feel the incon- 
gruity of poor music to express a noble theme oftener than is 
sometimes thought. 

A difficulty in the matter of learning the hymns may occur to 
others as it did to me. I was firmly resolved not to make the 
opening service a time for practice, yet how to get sufficient 
familiarity to have hearty singing was a problem. The solution 
in this instance proved to be a children’s choir, which was purely 
voluntary and met on a week day. The choir does not sing as a 
choir in the Sunday school service, as classes all sit in their ap- 
pointed places. The esprit de corps has been maintained by occa- 
sional appearances in a church service, while by the regular prac- 
tice the music of the school has been vastly improved. 

To recapitulate: Helpful features in making the opening pro- 
gram of value in the work of religious education are these: Con- 
tinuity in time, coherence in thought, use of biblical passages and 
hymns which are within the range of experience, repetition to the 
point of familiarity, but variety in theme and treatment, and best 
of all the co-operation of all, officers, teachers, pupils, in the act 
and attitude of worship. 


IV. 
REV, TYLER E. GALE 


Minister Congregational Church, Greenville, New Hampshire 


The kind of education contemplated in an attempt to give 
educational value to the devotional exercises of the Sunday school 
must be education in worship. Children need training in the cus- 
tomary forms of worship if they are to use them intelligently in 
later life, and they also need training in the spirit of worship if 
they are to have the power of allowing public devotions to lift 
them out of themselves into the presence of God. These needs 
must be kept in mind in arranging devotional programmes. 

Moreover, it is of the highest importance that the service of 
worship in the Sunday school shall be so constructed that it will 
be a true expression of the child’s worship. I use the word 
“child’s” advisedly, for the interests of the younger members of 
the Sunday school must be paramount in this discussion. The 
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adult members of the school are present for training in Biblical 
science, theology and ethics—not for training in worship, but the 
children need this training as well as the Biblical. The adults 
have the opportunity to express their worshipful instincts else- 
where, but for many of the children the service of worship of 
the Sunday school is the only directly worshipful influence with 
which they are familiar. 

Certain practical considerations are therefore implied. It is 
evident that the pedagogical maxim that attention must be aroused 
through interest in order to secure true apperception applies to 
education in the forms and spirit of worship as truly as to any 
other kind of education. We cannot expect that a form of service 
which would be appropriate for a prayer meeting will appeal to 
the interests of childhood and adolescence ; therefore we must not 
expect that it will possess educational value. 

It also seems clear that a general participation in the service is 
wholly desirable. This keeps the mind from wandering, gratifies 
the childish desire to be doing something, and familiarizes the 
scholars in the most satisfactory manner with the forms of wor- 
ship. 

Variety in form is necessary in order to prevent the service of 
worship from degenerating into spiritless routine. On the other 
hand, the danger must be avoided of cultivating, by too much 
variety, impatience with regular and set forms of worship. The 
formation of the habit of dignity in worship must ever be before 
our eyes in planning devotional programmes for the Sunday 
school. It will be fatal to all our purposes if the religious in- 
stincts we would nourish and train in the Sunday school can only 
be expressed by superficial and undignified forms. 

Our school has been experimenting along the lines thus indi- 
cated, with considerable success. We use an abridged edition of 
the same hymnal used at the church services, with the result that 
the children consider it a matter of course for them to take part 
in the singing at the church services when they are present. The 
superintendent often selects the hymns with a view to their appro- 
priateness to the theme that has been discussed from the pulpit 
at the morning service just preceding, thus connecting the Sunday 
school with the church in the scholars’ minds, and familiarizing 
them with the possibility of expressing definite religious emotions 
in sacred song. 
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We prepare a series of forms of service each year—one for 
each Sunday ina month, This insures the sufficient repetition of 
each service and at the same time provides for variety from 
week to week. The forms are printed on cards which are quickly 
distributed and collected each Sunday. In the preparation of 
these services we have selected the responsive portions principally 
from the Book of Psalms, that great treasure-house of religious 
expression comparatively unmixed with theological statement. In 
one set we made use of the device of class responses, seeking to 
make each response an appropriate watchword for the particular 
class responding. This plan is specially adaptable to a small 
school. In another series we made the thought of each service 
centre about one of the great historic statements of religion—the 
Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes, the Apostles’ Creed. The 
new Book of Common Worship of the Presbyterian Church 
proved very suggestive in the preparation of this series. We have 
made large use of printed collects, to be read reverently in unison 
by the school, as valuable training in the language of prayer. Ex- 
tempore prayer by the officers of the school is given a place, and 
in one service a prayer-hymn sung by the children of the lower 
grades replaced the usual prayer. 

The forms of service printed below are selected from those we 
have used in our school, and will make clear the lines along which 
we have been working in our attempt to embody in practical form 
these principles of education in worship. 


I. 
eat ge 


our Maker. 
SCHOOL: For He is our God, and we are the people of His pasture and the 
sheep of His hand. 
UPT.: O come, let us sing unto the Lord, let us make a joyful noise unto the 
Rock of our salvation. 
SCHOO Let us come before His presence with thanksgiving, and make a 
joyful noise unto Him with psalms. 


MN. 

THE SCHOOL, (standing) shall then recite the 23d Psalm. 

SUPT.: Hear also the words of the Lord Jesus: I am the Good Shepherd; 
oa h know mine own, and mine own know me; and I lay down my life a the 


SCHOOL: He will lead His flock like a shepherd, He will gather the lambs in 
His arm, and carry them in His bosom. 

(School seated.) 
PRAYER. 
HYMN. 


O come, let us worship and bow down; let us kneel before the Lord 


II. 
MARCH TO CLASS-ROOMS. 
OPENING SENTENCES. The Lord is in His Holy Temple, let all the earth 
keep silence before Him. O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness, fear before 
Hin. all the 
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PRAYER BY THE SCHOOL IN UNISON: 


Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scriptures to be written > our learning; 
grant that we may in such wise hear them, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
them, that by patience and comfort of Thy Holy Word we may embrace and ever 
hold fast the blessed hope - everlasting life, which Thou hast given us in our 
Sextet Jesus Christ. AMEN. 


RESPONSIVE SERVICE BY CLASSES: 


SUPT.: Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them not, for to 
such belongeth the Kingdom of God. 

PRIMARY a" I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go unto the 
house of the Lord 

SUPT. : Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous. 

JUNIOR CLASS: It is @ good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to 
sing praises unto Thy Name, O Most High; to show forth Thy lovingkindness in the 
morning, and ary.  agmengge nie every night. 

Wat ee stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong. 
INTERMEDIATE C ASS: I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth me. 
SUPT.: Ho, every pm that thirsteth, come ye to the waters. 

SENIOR CLASS: I will take the cup of salvation and call upon the Name of 


the Lord. 
SUPT.: Praise ye the Lord, both young men and vir ins, old men and children. 
BIBLE CLASS: While I live will I praise the Lord; I will sing praises unto 


y God while I have any being. 
MARCH TO CLASS-R oMs~ 


A Correction 


By one of those strange errors of which types are capable, Mr. 
Charles A. Brand was made to say in his article on Missionary 
Instruction in our last issue the opposite of what he intended. 
The first part of the last paragraph of his article should have 
read: 

“There is one great difficulty about the whole thing, and that 
is that Sunday-school teachers cannot teach missions without 
knowing missions. The fact that they do not know the Bible does 
not seem so serious to them. They are willing to attempt to 
teach that anyway, for they can always fall back on moralizing 
and so fill the time. But one cannot extemporize a lesson on the 
American Board’s Missions in the Micronesian Islands or the 


work of Booker T. Washington. One must know missions to 
teach them at all.” 
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The Child’s Spiritual Nature 


ELIZABETH HARRISON 


Principal, The Chicago Kindergarten College 


All earnest thinkers who have had much contact with little 
children realize that the right and lasting development of the 
religious instinct must be based on reverence. Without rever- 
ence there is no real religion. This reverence must extend to all 
that pertains to the spiritual nature of the child as well as to the 
consciousness of the God-Presence in our midst, and must be 
shown in the outer forms of worship as well as felt in the heart 
of the parents or teacher. 

The writer was present when a Sunday-school worker was 
drilling a class of young children for an exhibition which was to 
be given on Children’s Day. During the rehearsal for the ex- 
hibit she had them close their eyes, fold their hands and move 
their lips as if they were praying! How could that set of children 
ever be taught that prayer is the inmost secret communion of 
the Soul with its Maker? This is but one illustration of many 
mistakes that are being made continually in Sunday schools. 

Again a little child’s religion should be based on love, not fear 
nor pride in doing good. For this reason many of the Old Tes- 
tament stories need wise and careful handling and some of them 
should be omitted until more mature years, 

The system of giving prizes or rewards for punctuality, good 
conduct or well learned lessons degrades the motives which we 
should strive to awaken in the young heart. 

The Christmas festival in many of our Sunday Schools has 
become a commercial transaction rather than a sacred, joyful 
commemoration of self-sacrificing love. How can a boy, who is 
allowed to go forward and choose for himself the best present on 
a Christmas tree, understand the true meaning of Christmas? 

All psychological study shows that it is highly detrimental to 
the establishment of right character to awaken emotion that can- 
not be developed into deeds. Yet ignorant and untrained Sunday- 
school teachers are continually arousing the deepest and most 
sensitive feeling in children and furnishing no outlet for the 
same, thus laying the foundation for sentimentality or callous in- 
difference concerning the practical duties demanded by a <eligious 
life. 
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These are only a few of the mistakes that are being made. 

Those earnest Christians who would gladly do wiser and 
better work if they knew how should be directed to proper courses 
of study and training. To their study of the Bible they should 
add the knowledge of right pedagogical methods and the acquisi- 
tion of psychological insight. 


The Providence Biblical Institute 


Although the Providence Biblical Institute of Providence, R. 
I., was organized before the Religious Education Association, it 
is doing precisely the work of a guild in the Association. In ad- 
dition to its regular membership, the Rhode Island Woman’s Club 
and the students at Brown University constitute affiliated bodies 
admitted to all lectures and classes of the institute. 

The activities are of three classes: Regular courses of lec- 
tures, special lectures and study classes. At present Professor 
H. G. Mitchell of Boston is giving a course of lectures on the 
Geography of Palestine, delivered in Manning Hall on Friday 
afternoons and attended by from four to five hundred persons. 
This will be followed by a series by Mrs. Louise Seymour Hough- 
ton on Life in Syria and Palestine. Special lectures are in the 
course, by Professor Charles Foster Kent, Professor Lewis B. 
Paton and Professor Richard Morse Hodge, and classes are 
taught by Rev. Lester Bradner, Jr., Ph. D., and Professor Henry 
T. Fowler. The president of the institute is the Rt. Rev. William 
N. McVickar and the secretary, Rev. Lester Bradner, Jr. 




















A Local Exhibit 
REV. FRANKLIN D. ELMER 


Pastor First Baptist Church, Winsted, Connecticut 


Advances in Bible school method, material and result have 
been so rapid during the past few years that even those in the 
swing of it cannot keep up. And the pity is that many, perhaps 
the majority of schools, are not yet awakened to the more abun- 
dant life, the new demands and opportunities of the modern Sun- 
day school. How shall we rouse them? Here are schools pio- 
neering far ahead! Here are others sleeping in the rear! How 
shall we bring back the old elbow touch? It will never come 
again through uniformity of lesson system. It may come in unity 
of spirit. Indeed, it is coming, sooner than we have hoped. The 
writer recently witnessed an experiment which suggests a key. 
Thirty churches were gathered in an associational meeting. One 
of the sessions was devoted to education. This session was opened 
with demonstration in modern method, manual work in sand, pulp, 
pictures and book making, Bible declamations and honor system. 
The session was closed with a stirring inspirational address, and 
the background of the whole was a Bible school exhibit of several 
thousand pieces, presenting graphically concrete ideas in equip- 
ment and result, progress and history of the Sunday school. “I 
have done it, and it is good; you can do it; this is the way, come 
on!” This call of personal example is the opportunity of the ex- 
hibit ; it complements the address and supplements the convention. 

The exhibit of the Winchester Guild, which was created orig- 
inally for a community, had its source in the deposit made by one 
school during five years of progressive work. Examination 
papers, books made by individuals or classes, quarterlies written 
up, maps in pulp or pencil, the honor system, certificates, a school 
seal and flag, such material began to accumulate and to suggest 
classification and exhibition for purposes of record of achieve- 
ment. But that which was at first of interest to the few had an 
interest also for school neighbors, who came in friendliness to see 
and to test. Work from other schools was added. Publishing 
houses were invited to interest themselves. And from small be- 
ginnings, slowly, but with accumulative intensity of growth and 
expansion, this exhibit has enlarged from its community origin 
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to occupy a place of distinction in a great state meeting. 

Our experience would seem to suggest that any guild might 
with profit add such a department to its activity. The first object 
should be the collection and proper presentation of the work actu- 
ally accomplished in its field. As an inspiration to the scholars 
of the churches interested, and as a guide and help to the teachers, 
the results which they produce and which may be thus shown are 
of primary importance. Indeed, the exhibit would be of great 
value if it went no further than this. Publishing houses are be- 
seiged with solicitations for free material and must not be ex- 
pected to contribute. All inquiries however will be most court- 
eously answered and their assistance will be found invaluable. 
The exhibit may be housed in some neutral room readily accessi- 
ble to all, and may contain material to be used by the several 
schools in turn on loan from the common store. It will be seen 
at once how powerful would be the unifying influence of such a 
collection among the churches and schools represented. The 
commercial element is eliminated, the educational predominates. 
The best equipment, not the cheapest, would come to be demanded 
through the educated appetite, and some would experience a 
wholesome shock over the neglect which our Sunday schools have 
suffered. The benefits of such an exhibit would overflow the 
limits of its source and be helpful in all the work of the guild. 
An illuminating article on the general subject is to be found on 
page 216 of the volume of proceedings of the Boston convention. 


Exhibit Library 


Although the special reference library at the executive office 
now has nearly 490 volumes on religious education, there are still 
a number of books needed to make this in any sense a complete 
reference library on its special subject. Amongst those for which 
there is the most pressing need are: James, “Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience”; Hall, “Adolescence”; Butler et al., “Princi- 
ples of Religious Education”; Starbuck, “Psychology of Re- 
ligion’”; Adler, “Moral Instruction of Children”; James, “Talks 
to Teachers.” These books were published before this collection 
was begun. Perhaps some members will be willing to present 
them to the library. 
































The Annual Cenvention 
Rochester, N. Y., February 5-7, 1907 


The preparations for this convention are already well ad- 
vanced. The local executive committee is busily engaged in its 
work. This committee consists of the following: 

Rev. H. H. Stebbins, D. D., recently pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Chairman. 

Rev. Nelson Millard, D. D., recently pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Rev. Murray Bartlett, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 

Rev. F. S. Rowland, D. D., Asbury Methodist Church. 

Rey. C. A. Barbour, D. D., Lake Avenue Baptist Church. 

Rev. William C. Gannett, First Unitarian Church. 

Mr. C. C. Carroli, Superintendent of Public Schools. 

President Rush Rhees is an advisory member of this commit- 
tee. In addition there is a strong local committee of over one 
hundred of Rochester’s best men and women interested in educa- 
tional matters. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENTS OF ARRANGEMENTS. 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS will be at the Central Presbyterian 
Church. This large and centrally situated church is well pro- 
vided with commodious committee rooms in addition to a good 
auditorium. 


HOTELS. 


PoweErs.—The Powers Hotel, in the heart of the city, at “the four 
corners” will be Hotel Headquarters. Rates: European plan, 
$1.50 to $3.00 per day ; American $3.00 to $4.50; a fair reduc- 
tion for two in a room, 

Wuitcoms.—American plan, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 per day; if 
two in a room add $1.50, which will include meals for both. 

OssurNn.—American plan, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00. 

EGcLeston.—(For men only.) European plan, $1.00 to $1.50. 

NATIONAL.—American plan, $1.50 to $2.00. 

JAcKson’s TEMPERANCE.—European, $1.00 to $1.50, special rates 
for meals; table d’hote dinner, 25 cents. 

It will be necessary to notify hotels two weeks in advance if 
rooms are to be reserved. 
A list of other places of entertainment will be provided later. 
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RAILROAD RATES. 

Special railroad rates of a fare and one-third for the round 
trip have been secured, and may be obtained on the standard 
certificate plan for all persons who attend the Convention, either 
as members or as visitors. The certificate plan permits the pur- 
chase of tickets three days (not counting Sundays) before the 
opening of the convention, while the return ticket is good for 
three days after adjournment. Your local ticket agent will have 
complete instructions at a sufficiently early date. Arrangements 
will probably be made for a special train from Chicago. 

ATTENDANCE AT THE MEETINGS, 

The general and departmental sessions of the Convention will 
be open to the public, and all persons interested are invited to at- 
tend. At the general sessions the seats in the main part of the 
house will be reserved for members of the Association, until five 
minutes before the opening hour. 


INVITATION TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION, 

An invitation is hereby extended to all persons engaged or 
interested in religious and moral education to become members 
of the Association, and so to share fully in the privileges of the 
Convention. The next fiscal year of the Association begins Feb- 
ruary 1, 1907. The annual membership fee is $3.00. Members 
for the year beginning February 1, 1907, will receive free of cost 
the Journal “Religious Education” and the volume of Proceedings 
of the Convention, which the Association expects to issue a few 
months later, containing all the addresses, and other important 
information. Application for membership may be made to the 
Executive Office of the Association, 153 La Salle St., Chicago. 

Many will glady avail themselves of the opportunity thus 
afforded to visit the beautiful, prosperous city of Rochester, 
the city of churches, schools and homes, and to attend the sessions 
of this convention, the topics and speakers at the various sessions 
promising a rich, intellectual and spiritual feast and an occasion 
of large general helpfulness. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF PROGRAM. 
It is of course too early to publish a full and detailed program. 
That will be issued later. Among the leading topics are the fol- 
lowing: 
General Theme—THE MATERIALS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATLON. 
The Value of the Old Testament in Training for Citizenship. 
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The Application of New Testament Ethics to Modern Life. 

How Shall Biblical Ideals be Made Dominant in a Commercial 
Era? 

Non-religious Aids in Religious Education. 

The Moral Value of Physical Training. 

The Education Acquired on the Street. 

The Religious Value of Amusements and Recreations. 

The Power of the Press in the Formation of National Char- 
acter. 

The Relation of the Home to Moral and Religious Education. 

Education Through Church Activity. 

The Place of Individuality in Church Life. 

Materials Discovered in Pastoral Work. 

The Influence of Philanthropy on Christian Thought. 

The Effect of Missions on the Christian Consciousness, 

Annual Survey of Moral and Religious Progress (to be given 
by Rev. William Douglas MacKenzie, LL. D., President of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary). 

Materials of Religious Education in the Life of the Nation. 

Religion in the Founding of the Republic. 

What is a Christian Nation? 

The Quickening of the Public Conscience. 

The Responsibility of a Christian Nation for the Religious 
Education of the World. 

Annual Survey of Progress in Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, : 

The Content of the Gospel Message for Men of Today. 

A Survey of Sunday-school Progress (designed to cover the 
history of the Sunday-school movement and its significant signs 
during the two years since the Boston convention). 

Organized Sunday-school Work of the International, State, 
County and City Sunday-school Organizations. 

Material for Organized Sunday-school Instruction. 

Materials of Instruction from the Point of View of the 
Learner, 

Bibliography of Sunday-school Literature. 

Bibliography of Bible Helps. 

Sunday-school Music. 

The Significance of the Period of Infancy to Religious Edu- 
cation. 


Methods of Work with Boys. 
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Educational Service of the Ideal Young People’s Society. 

The larger number of the departments which will have a part 
in the convention have not yet completed their programs, but they 
are preparing to make contributions of great interest and value. 

Among the speakers who have already accepted topics and 
promised to address the convention are: 

President Rush Rhees, University of Rochester. 

Hon. Elmer E, Brown, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. l 

J. A. MacDonald, editor of “The Toronto Globe.” 

President William Douglas MacKenzie, Hartford Theological 
Seminary, 

Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch, Rochester Theological Seminary. 

President Jacob Gould Schurman, Cornell University. 

Dean George Hodges, Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. 

Samuel A. Eliot, President American Unitarian Association. 

Luther H. Gulick, Department of Education, City of New 
York, 

Rev. P. S. Moxon, D. D., Springfield, Mass. 

J. Richard Street, Ph. D., Commissioner of Education, Syra- 
cuse. N. Y. 

Prof. George E. Dawson, Ph. D., Hartford School of Relig- 
ious Pedagogy. 

Rev. J. Herman Randall, D. D., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

President F. S. Luther, Trinity College. 

Mr. George H. Ehler, Director of Physical Work in Public 
Schools, Cleveland. 

Prof. George Albert Coe, Northwestern University. 

Mr. Walter M. Wood, Educational Director Y. M. C. A., 
Chicago. 

Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, General Secretary New Jersey 
Sunday-school Association. 

Rev. George Whitfield Mead, Ph. D., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Rey. Thomas C. Hall, D. D., New York, N. Y. 

Prof, Charles M. Stuart, D. D., Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Mr. S. W. Wiley, Secretary Y. M. C. A., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Many other leaders and prominent men will appear on the 
program, but it is not possible at this date to give the names of 
all those who will take part. 

















A Bibliography for Sunday School 
Teachers* 


THE REV. WM WALTER SMITH, A. B., A. M., M. D. 


General Secretary of the Sunday School Federation of the P. E. Church, 
Secretary of the New York Sunday School Commissian, New York City 


PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

The Principles of Religious Education. Sunday School Commission 
Lectures. (Longman’s. $1.25.) 

The Pedagogical Bible School. Samuel B. Haslett. (Revell. $1.25.) 

The Meaning of Education. Nicholas M. Butler. (MacMillan. $1.00.) 

Up Through Childhood. Geo. A. Hubbell. (Putnam. $1.50.) 

Education in Religion and Morals. Geo. A. Coe. (Revell. $1.35.) 

Proceedings of the Religious Education Association, 1903, 1904 and 
1905. (Religious Education Association Office, Chicago. $1.00, $2.00 and 
$3.00.) 

Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School. (Burton & Mathews, 
Univ. Chicago Press. $1.00.) 

Educational Aims and Methods. Fitch. (Macmillan. $1.25.) 

Sunday School Teaching. Wm. Walter Smith. (Y.C. Co. Soc.) 

The Organized Sunday School. J. W. Axtell. (Cumberland Press. 
50c. ) 

The Model Sunday School. Geo. M. Boynton. (Pilgrim Press. 75c.) 

A Practical Handbook on Sunday School Work. L. E. Peters. (Am. 
Bap. 60c.) 

Sunday School Teacher-Training. H. M. Hamill. (S. S. Times.) 

The Foundations of Education. Levi Seeley. (Hinds & Noble. $1.00.) 

The Psychologic Foundations of Education. W. T. Harris. (Apple- 
ton. $1.50.) 

Educational Aims and Values. Paul W. Hanus. (MacMillan. $1.00.) 

Education and Life. Jas. H. Baker. (Longmans. $1.25.) 

Culture and Religion. Shairp. (Houghton and Mifflin. $1.00.) 

Foundation Principles of Education. H. H. Moore. (Gorham, Imp. 
40c. ) 

Principles of Education. Malcolm MacVicar. (Ginn. 60c.) 

Nature Study and Life. Clifton F. Hodge. (Ginn. $1.50.) 

Principles and Practice of Teaching. E. H. Hobson. (Nelson. 4oc.) 

Yale Lectures on the Sunday School. Trumbull. (Wattles. $2.00.) 

Teaching and Teachers. H. C. Trumbull. (Wattles. $1.00.) 

The Teaching Problem. J. W. Axtell. (Cumberland Press. 5oc.) 

Sunday School Success. Amos R. Wells. (Revell. $1.25.) 





*(This list of titles is published in response to a very large number of 
inquiries and requests. The special Commission appointed by the Council 
on Religious Education will have its larger and annotated Bibliography 
prepared later. A committee of the Teacher-training Department, under 
the chairmanship of the Rev. Carleton P. Mills, of Boston, Mass., is also 
preparing a more complete bibliography on Teacher-training. ] 
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The Sunday School in the American Church. Oscar S. Michael. (Y. 


C. Co. $1.50.) 


Sunday School Movements in America. M. C. Brown. (Revell. 


$1.00.) 


The Churchman’s Manual of Methods. Rev. A. A. Butler, D. D. (Y. 


C. Co. $1.00.) 
The Sunday School Outlook. (S. S. Commission. 60c. Pa. 35c.) 


The Modern Sunday School. John H. Vincent. (Hunt & Eaton. 


$1.00.) 
Education and the Higher Life. Spalding. (McClurg. $1.00.) 
Conduct as a Fine Art. Gilman. (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50.) 
A New Life in Education. Durrell. (Am. S. S. U. goc.) 
The Destiny of Man. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.00.) 


The Front Line of the Sunday School Movement. F. N. Peloubet. (W. 


A. Wilde. $1.00.) 


American Church Sunday School Institute. A. A. Butler. (Am. S. S. 


Inst. toc.) 
Self-Culture. Clarke. (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.00.) 


CHILD STUDY. PSYCHOLOGY, GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

Talks to Teachers. Wm. James. (Holt. $1.50.) 

Syllabus to above. Walter L. Hervey. (N. Y. S. S. Com. 5c.) 

A Study in Child Nature. Elizabeth Harrison. (Chicago Kindergar- 
ten Co. $1.00.) 

The Story of the Mind. J. M. Baldwin. (Appleton. 4oc.) 

The Psychology of Child Development. J. King. (Univ. Chicago Press. 
$1.00.) 

The Child. A. E. Tanner. (Rand, McNally. $1.50.) 

Psychology in the Schoolroom. Dexter & Garlick. (Longman’s. $2.00.) 

The New Psychology. J. P. Gordy. (Hinds & Noble. $1.25.) 

Mind Studies for Young Teachers. Jerome Allen. (Kellogg. 5oc.) 

Psychology and Common Life. F. S. Hoffman. (Putnam. $1.30.) 

The Child. Chamberlain. (Scribners. $1.50.) 

Mental Development in Child and Race. J. M. Baldwin. (MacMillan. 
35¢.) 

Moral Education. E. H. Griggs. (Huebsch. New York. $1.00.) 

The Child. W. B. Drummond. (MacMillan. 4oc.) 

Studies in Childhood. J. Sully. (Appleton. $2.50.) 

Education of Man. F. Froebel. (Appleton. $1.50.) 

Development of the Child. Nathan Oppenheim. (MacMillan. $1.25.) 

Lectures for Kindergartens. E. Peabody. (Heath. $1.00.) 


THE PRIMARY AGE AND CHILDHOOD. 
The Mind of a Child. Ennis Richmond. (Longmans. $1.00.) 
The First Three Years of Childhood. Perez. (Bardeen. $1.50.) 
The Point of Contact in Teaching. Patterson DuBois. (Dodd, Mead. 
75¢.) 
Syllabus to the above. Walter L. Hervey. (N. Y. S. S. Com. toc.) 
Beckonings of Little Hands. Patterson DuBois. (Wattles. $1.00.) 
Nature Study and the Child. C. B. Scott. (Heath. $1.50.) 
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The Religion of Childhood. F. G. Hibbard. (Meth. Book Concern. 
75¢.) 

The Child’s Religious Life. W.G. Krouns. (Eaton & Mains. 75¢c.) 

The Religious Content of Children’s Minds. G. S. Hall. (Kellogg. 
25c.) 

The Study of the Child. A. R. Taylor. (Appleton. $1.25.) 

Sunday School Teaching. Rev. W. W. Smith. (Y.C. Co. 50c.) 

The Excursions of an Evolutionist. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00.) 

The Teacher, the Child and the Book. A. F. Schauffler. (Wilde. 
$1.25.) 

Symbolic Education. Blow. (Appleton. $1.50.) 

Nature Study and Life. C. F. Hodge. (Ginn. $1.50.) 

The Child and Religion. Essays. (Putnam. $1.50.) 

A Boy’s Religion. Dawson. (Y.M.C. A. toc.) 

Christian Nurture. Horace Bushnell. (Scribner. $1.25.) 


ADOLESCENCE--BOYS AND GIRLS. 

The Boy Problem. Wm. B. Forbush. (Pilgrim Press. 75c.) 

Through Boyhood to Manhood. Ennis Richmond. (Longmans. $1.00.) 

The Spiritual Life. Geo. A. Coe. (Revell. $1.35.) 

The Religion of a Mature Mind. Geo. A. Coe. (Revell. $1.35.) 

The Religious Condition of Young Men. J. F. Coates. (Chicago Y. M. 
C. A. $1.00.) 

Training of the Young in the Laws of Sex. H. E. Lyttleton. (Long- 
mans. $1.00.) 

The Foundations of Character. Levi Seeley. (Hinds & Noble. $1.00.) 

A Young Man’s Problem. L.C. McLeod. (Kellogg. soc.) 

Adolescence. G. Stanley Hall. 2 vols. (Appleton. $7.50.) 

On the Threshold. Munger. (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.00.) 

The Psychology of Religion. Starbuck. (Scribners. $1.50.) 

Our Temperaments. Stewart. 

Religion in Boyhood. E. B. Layard. (Dutton. 75¢c.) 

Blunders and Breaks. Earl M. Pratt. (Oak Park, Ill. toc.) 

The Varieties of Religious Experience. Wm. James. (Longmans. 
$3.20.) 

Psychology and Psychic Culture. R. F. Halleck. (Am. Book Co. 
$1.25.) 

Character Building. C. S. Coler. (Hinds & Noble. $1.00.) 

The Making of Character. MacCunn. (MacMillan. $1.25.) 

The Churchman’s Manual. Rev. A. A. Butler. (Y.C. Co. $1.00.) 

From One to Twenty-one. Murray. (Sunday School Supply Co., Chi- 
cago. 20c.) 


METHODS AND RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 
Sunday School Teaching. W. W. Smith. (Y. C. Co. Soc.) 
Modern Methods in Sunday School Work. Geo. W. Mead. (Dodd, 
Mead. $1.50.) 
The Art of Questioning. J. G. Fitch. (Kellogg. 15c.) 
Unconscious Tuition. Bishop Huntington. (Kellogg. 15c.) 
The Art of Teaching. J. G. Fitch. (Kellogg. $1.20.) 
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The Art of Securing Attention. J. G. Fitch. (Kellogg. 15¢.) 
How to Conduct the Recitation. Chas. McMurray. (Kellogg. 15c.) 
The Place of the Story in Education. Wiltse. (Ginn. 50c.) 
Relation of Interest to Will. Second Herbart Year Book. (Herbart 
Co. $1.00.) 
How to Interest. Wm. J. Murtch. (New Haven. 15c.) 
So. $1.00.) 
The School and Society. John Dewey. (Univ. Chicago Press. $1.00.) 
The Seven Laws of Teaching. J. M. Gregory. (Pilgrim Press. 75c.) 
The Theory and Practice of Teaching. David P, Page. (Kellogg. 
8oc.) 
Talks with the Training Class. Margaret Slattery. (Pilgrim Press. 
6oc. ) 
My Educational Creed. John Dewey. (Kellogg. 15c.) 
Picture Work. Walter L. Hervey. (S. S. Supply Co., Chicago. 3o0c.) 
The Science of Study. J. G. Moore. (Hinds & Noble. $1.00.) 
Sucessful Teaching. Prize Essays. (Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00.) 
Sabbath School Teacher Training. (Westminster Press. 50c.) 
School Management. S. T. Dutton. (Scribner. $1.00.) 
The Sunday School of To-day. J. A. McKamay. (Cumberland Pub. 
Co. 60c.) 
Ways of Working. A. F. Schauffler. (Wilde. $1.00.) 
Sunday School Management. Henry F. Cope. (Sunday School Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago. 20c.) 
The Teaching of Bible Classes. Edwin F. See. (Y. M.C. A. Clo. 60c. 
Pa. 40c.) 
The Making of a Teacher. Brumbaugh. (S. S. T. Co. $1.50.) 
The Art of Teaching. David Salmon. (Longmans. $2.00.) 
How to Train Memory. Quick. (Kellogg. 15¢c.) 
Common Sense in Education. P. A. Barnett. (Longmans. $2.00.) 
Bible School Pedagogy. A.H. McKinney. (Eaton & Mains. 75c.) 
A Broader Elementary Education. J. P. Gordy. (Hinds & Noble. 
$1.25.) 
General Outlines of Pedagogy. N.R. Roark. (Lexington, Ky. $1.00.) 
Teacher Training with the Master Teacher. C. S. Beardslee. (S. S. 
Times Co. 50c.) 
Sunday School Science. Richard Holmes. (Eaton & Mains. 25¢c.) 
Teacher Training. Roads. (Eaton & Mains. 25¢c.) 
The Teaching Problem. J. W. Axtell. (Cumberland Press. 5oc.) 
Teaching and Teachers. H.C. Trumbull. (Wattles. $1.00.) 
Fundamental Principles of Education. H. K. Moore. (Ch. Eng. S. S. 
I. 40c.) 
The Training of the Twig. C. L. Drawbridge. (Longmans. Clo. $1.25.) 
The Teacher’s Work. John Palmer. (C. E. S.S. I. $1.00.) 
Class Teaching. H. K. Moore. (C. E. S. S. I. 400.) 
An Introductory Training Course E. A. Fox. (Ky. S.S. Assoc. toc.) 
The Kindergarten in the Church. J. C. Foster. (Eaton & Mains. 
$1.00.) 
Educational Aims and Methods. J. Fitch. (MacMillan. $1.25.) 
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A New School Management. Prof. Levi Seeley. (Hinds & Noble. 


$1.25.) 

Letters to S. S. Teachers. Pres. H. C. King. (Pilgrim Press. $1.00.) 

The Ministry of the Sunday School. Pattison. (A. B. P. S. $1.00.) 

Pestalozzi’s Life and Works. DeGuimps. (Appleton. $1.50.) 

Educational Reformers. Quick. (Appleton. $1.50.) 

Essentials of Methods. Prof DeGarmo. (Heath. 75c.) 

Primer of Teaching. John Adams. (S.S. Supply Co. 25c.) 

A Manual of Sunday School Methods. A. P. Foster. (Am. S. S. 
Union. 75c.) 

How to Conduct a Sunday School. Marion Lawrance. (Revell. $1.35.) 

How to Plan a Lesson. Marianna C. Brown. (Revell. 5oc.) 

Our Sunday School Work and How to Do It. C. R. Blackall. (Am. 
Bap. Pub. So. soc. 

How to Keep Order. Hughes. (Kellogg. 15c.) 
PRIMARY TEACHING. 

Kindergarten Stories. Wiltse. Ginn. 75c.) 

Primary School. Wiltse. (Ginn. Soc.) 

The Primary Teacher. M. Van Marter. (Eaton & Mains. ) 

Practical Primary Plans. Black. (Revell. $1.00.) 

The Blackboard in the Sunday School. Bailey. (Wilde. $1.00.) 

Kindergarten Stories. O. T. L. E. Cragin. (Revell. $1.25.) 

Kindergarten Stories. N. T. L. E. Cragin. Winona Co. $1.00.) 

The Blackboard Class. F. Darnell. (Wilde. 25c.) 

Blackboard Drawings. Fritz Koch. (School Education Co. 35c.) 

The Teacher’s Cabinet. (Cook. 15c.) 

Primary Programs. (Cook. 15c.) 

Lessons for Little Beginners. Haven. 2 vols. (Revell. 75c.) 

Love, Life, and Light. Mabel Wilson. (Shalcross Co. ($3.00.) 

Object Lessons for the Sunday School. F.L. Farmer. (C. E. S. S. 1. 
$1.00.) 

The Kindergarten in the Church. Mrs. J. C. Fostern. (Eaton & 
Mains. $1.00.) 

A Sunday School Kindergarten. A. G. Haverstick. (Y.C. Co. 5oc.) 

Object Teaching. Gladstone. (Kellogg. 15¢c.) 

Primary Lessons for the Church Year. Hutcheson. (Columbus, O. 
$1.00.) 

One Year’s Lessons for Young Children. F. U. Palmer. (MacMillan. 
$1.00.) 

Telling Bible Stories. Mrs, Houghton. (Scribners. $1.25.) 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers. Chamberlain. (Univ. Chi- 
cago Press. $1.00.) 

S. S. Primary Teacher’s Manual. L. O. Tead. (Pilgrim Press. 35c.) 

Children’s Meetings. L. C. Rider. (Revell. 5oc.) 

Chalk: What We Can Do with It. Ella N. Wood. (Revell. 75c.) 

Object Lessons for Junior Work. Ella N. Wood. (Revell. Soc.) 
ORGANIZATION AND SPECIAL METHODS. 

(See also under Principles and under Religious Pedagogy.) 

Ways of Working. Schauffler. (Wilde. $1.00.) 
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The Teacher and the Child. H. T. Marks. (Revell. 75c.) 
How to Make the Sunday School Go. A. T. Brewer. (Pilgrim Press. 
60c.) 

Teachers’ Meetings. H.C. Trumbull. (Wattles. 5o0c.) 

The Sunday School. W.C. Cunningham. (Smith & Lamar. 5oc.) 

Pastors and Teachers. Bishop Knox. (Longmans. $1.60.) 

The Home Department. M. C. Hazard. (Pilgrim Press. 5oc.) | 
Sunday School Reform. Hutcheson. (Ch. Ed. Assn., Columbus, O. ; 
$1.00. ) 

The Model Superintendent. H. C. Trumbull. (Wattles. goc.) , 

Pastoral Leadership of Sunday School Forces. A. F. Schauffler. I 
(Wilde. soc.) ] 

How to Conduct the Sunday School. Lawrance. (Revell. $1.25.) 

Educational Psychology. R. L. Thorndyke. (Lemcke. $1.50.) 

Methods of Mind Training. C. Aiken, (Am. Book Co. $1.00.) 

Essentials of Method. DeGarmo. (Heath. 65c.) } 

Principles Underlying Education. J. Dewey. (Univ. Chicago Press. F 
25¢c.) 

The Bible and the Child. Farrar. (MacMillan. $1.00.) | 

The Sunday School Problems. A. R. Wells. (Wilde. $1.00.) } 


GRADING AND CURRICULUM. 
(See also Haslett, Smith, Butler and Coe, under above lists.) 

An Outline of a Bible School Curriculum. Geo. A. Pease. (Univ. Chi- 
cago Press. $1.50.) 

Seven Graded Sunday Schools. J. L. Hurlbut. (Eaton & Mains. Soc.) 

Grading the Sunday School. J. W. Axtell. (Cumberland Press. Soc.) 

Sunday School Curriculum. R. M. Hodge. (Union Seminary. 15¢c.) 

New Subject-Graded Curricula. Wm. Walter Smith. S. S. Com. Bul- 
letin, 1904-1906. (N. Y. S. S. Com. 25c a volume.) 

Pamphlets giving full Curricula of P. E. S. S. Commissions in Chi- 
cago, Richmond, Central New York, Indianapolis, Iowa and New York. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PARENTS. 
The Moral Training of Children. Shearer. (Richardson & Smith. 

$1.50.) 

Fireside Child Study. DuBois. (Dodd, Mead. 75c.) 

Hints on Child Training. H. C. Trumbull. (Wattles. $1.25.) 

The Natural Way. DuBois. (Revell. $1.25.) 

The Moral Education of Children. Felix Alder. (Appleton. $1.50.) { 

Self-culture. Clarke. (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50.) 

Character Building. C. S. Coler. (Hinds & Noble. $1.00.) 

Self-Help. Samuel Smiles. (Harper Bros, $1.25.) 

Character. Smiles. (Burt. $1.00.) 

Character. Marden. (Crowell. Soc.) 

The Physical Nature of the Child. S. H. Rowe. (MacMillan. $1.00.) 

Children’s Rights. Wiggin. (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.00.) 

Nursery Ethics. F. H. Winterburn. (Baker & Taylor. $1.00.) 

See Books on Sex, under Adolescence. 




















Religious Education at State Universities 


WALLACE N. STEARNS, Ph. D. 


Professor Wesley College, University of No. Dakota 


On Wednesday, October 4, ground was broken for the first 
of the new group of buildings for Wesley College, an educational 
institution associated with the University of North Dakota. 
Presidents Merrifield of the State University and Robertson of 
Wesley College delivered addresses, after which President Mer- 
rifield turned the first sod and declared the enterprise begun. 


Wesley College, the first Associated College to be established 
in the United States, began work Septembex 25, opening with a 
School of Arts and a Conservatory of Music. To this will be 
added later the Bible Normal School, providing courses of study 
for workers along the lines of religious education who, while 
they do not care for or are unable to take up college work, are 
still desirous of making further preparation. 


The purpose of the instruction given in Wesley College School 
of Arts is to provide, in co-operation with the University of 
North Dakota, courses that may be counted toward the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. This will include such courses as, though 
properly arts courses, are not offered in the University itself. 

The requirements of the degree in arts will be equivalent to 
those of the University of North Dakota and will meet the stand- 
ards established by the University Senate. 


Candidates for a degree from Wesley College may elect work 
in either the University or Wesley College, provided that the 
options from the college equal at least eight units for the total 
number of units necessary for the degree. 


In accordance with a plan in vogue in leading institutions, 
students in Wesley College will find it possible to elect such 
studies as later may be counted toward a degree in divinity. 
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The courses offered include English Bible, History of Israel, 
Church History, Epistemology, Theism, History of Philosophy, 
Hebrew and Biblical Greek. 
Under Bible Normal, work will be provided in English Bible, 
Bible History, Bible Doctrines, Church History, Christian Art, 
Church Organization and Polity, Church Activities and Benevo- 
lence, Pedagogy, Psychology and History of Modern Denomina- 
tions. ; 
The opening has been auspicious, the most cordial relations 
exist between college and university, on both sides there is the 
earnest desire to solve the problem at issue,—religious education 
in the State University, and everything seems to augur the suc- 
cess of the work. 


Churches and Pastors 


Dr. Henry Louis Smith produces some startling figures re- 
garding the supply of ministers for his own denomination, the 
Southern Presbyterian. He shows that among the 3,136 organ- 
ized congregations in the denomination there are only 841 in- 
stalled pastors. These men serve 1,110 churches, leaving 2,026 
churches without definite pastoral service. There are, however, 
about 1,500 ministers in the denomination, counting stated sup- 
plies. 


How to Help the Work 


The work of the Religious Education Association cannot be 
maintained successfully on the income from membership dues 
alone. Each member costs the Association on account of the lit- 
erature given to him and the clerical labor involved, a very large 
part of the whole amount of his annual fee. This leaves but little 
for the expenses of promotion and extension. In order to carry 
out the missionary program of the Association to promote the im- 
provement of moral and religious education, it is essential that 
all those who believe in this work shall support it not only by 
active membership, but also by sustaining membership or by occa- 
sional gifts. It would be hard to imagine any cause where a 
better or more enduring investment could be made. 























The Home Department 


The principal energies of the Department of the Home will 
be centered at the Rochester convention on the consideration of 
the topic, The Significance of Infancy for Moral and Religious 
Development. This important subject, hitherto almost entirely 
neglected in its deeper philosophical and spiritual aspects, opens 
up an entirely new field in which some of the best minds will 
present the results of the investigations they are now making. 
The work is under the direction of Professor Charles R. Hender- 
son, head of the Department of Ecclesiastical Sociology at the 
University of Chicago. The Hon. Elmer E. Brown, recently ap- 
pointed United States Commissioner of Education, will also 
speak for the Home Department at the convention. 


Christian Associations 


Powers’ Hotel has been selected as headquarters for the Chris- 
tian Associations’ Department. Association men will make their 
reservations for room with the proprietor. Rates are from $1.50 
up, per day, for room for individual on European plan, and from 
$3.50 up on American plan. 


Sundey Schools 


In October a large committee of representative Sunday-school 
workers of the central and eastern states held an all day meeting 
for preliminary considerations in connection with the proposed 
graded courses of International lessons for children of the Pri- 
mary and Junior Grades. Members were called only from the 
east because of the fact that traveling expenses in connection with 
such services are paid by the individuals, and both the time and 
the expense of such work is considerable for those at a distance. 
The meeting was called by a prominent officer of the International 
Sunday-School Association; work was begun in earnest; other 
meetings are expected, and, in short, there is hope for those who 
are wanting a modern graded course. 
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The Hyde Park Guild 


This active guild issues an attractive circular of its activities 
for the coming season. Amongst them are the following: 


A series of lectures at the new Hyde Park Y. M. C. A., Prof. 
Shailer Mathews on “The Messianic Hope.” A conference upon 
the general subject, “The Church and Religious Education,” on 
Jan. 21, 1907, in Mandel Hall. At this conference will be pre- 
sented reports of existing conditions in religious education in the 
city of Chicago, and practical plans for the improvement of these 
conditions, 


A traveling library, made up of the best books upon such sub- 
jects as: Methods of Bible Study; Psychology and Pedagogy ; 
The Bible’s Origin, Structure, etc.; Topics of Religious Educa- 
tion; Illuminating Material upon the Current Sunday-school Les- 
sons, 


Each church has the privilege of using this library for one 
month free of charge. 


An investigation under the direction of Professor C. R. Hen- 
derson, a scientific study of the relation of the early childhood 
period to religious and moral education, is being conducted. 


An inquiry into certain conditions in connection with the work 
of local Sunday schools will be carried on this winter by volun- 
teer visitors. 


Special classes conducted by the different churches. Among 
the topics are, Christianity in the Apostolic Age (Admission to 
this class is limited to those who intend to teach) ; Personal Char- 
acter and Modern Life; Training Class in New Testament Study 
(Credit is given upon examination) ; Old Testament Stories; 
The Science of the Spiritual World; The Ethical Teachings of 
Jesus; Isaiah; Old Testament Statesmen and Heroes. 


Special attention is called to the graded Sunday schools of the 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, the Hyde Park Church of the Disci- 
ples, and the University Congregational Church. These schools 
are graded fully as to curriculum, text-books and teaching staff. 
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Conferences 


At a conference held at Meriden, Conn., under the auspices 
of the local guild, President Faunce spoke on the principles and 
work of the Association to a gathering of over 250 of the leading 
people of the city. The guild has already accomplished much 
good; it is the only interdenominational organization in the city 
and it has brought both the churches and ihe schools together. 

On Monday, Nov. 19, an informal reception was tendered to 
President Faunce at the Union League Club in Chicago, when a 
body of the most representative business men in Chicago met at 
luncheon and listened to a statement of the principles and work 
of the Association by Dr. Faunce, and a presentation of its 
claims by Mr. David R. Forgan, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

A local conference was held in Detroit, Michigan, on Novem- 
ber 20, meeting both afternoon and evening at the Woodward 
Avenue Congregational Church. Addresses were made in the 
afternoon by Dr. Forbush, pastor of the church; by Dr. Meeser, 
State Director for Michigan; by President Faunce and by Mr. 
Cope, secretary of the Religious Education Association; in the 
evening President Faunce delivered the address. A local guild 
was organized as a result of the conference, and several new 
members enrolled in the Association. 

As indicative of the program of one-day conferences on Re- 
ligious Education now being held at different places, we print in 
full that of the St. Louis, Missouri, conference. This was a 
splendid occasion, resulting in interesting a number, in crystalliz- 
ing their sentiments and in the initial steps being taken to the 
formation of a strong local guild there. 

Conference on Religious Education at Second Baptist Church, 
corner Beaumont and Locusts streets, Friday afternoon and even- 
ing, Nov. 16: 

Afternoon Session—Dr. J. H. Garrison, presiding. 

3 :00—Devotional service. 

3:15—Address, Rev. C. S. Mills, D. D., “The Religious Ele- 
ment in Education.” 
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3:30—Address, Rev. H. S. Bradley, D. D., “The Educational 
Element in Religion.” 

3:45—Address, Henry F. Cope, Sec., R. E. A., “The Religious 
Education Association.” 

4:00—Address, Rev. W. J. McKittrick, D. D., “Co-ordination 
of Local Forces for Religious Education.” 

4:15—Address, Prof. George Platt Knox, “Utility of R. E. A. 
Local Guilds,” 

Discussion. 

Benediction. 

Evening Session—Chancellor W. S. Chaplin, Washington 
University, presiding. 

8:00—Devotional service. Address, Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, 
D. D., president Brown University, “Religious Education.” 


Hymn. Benediction. 


Note—A special invitation is extended to all pastors, Sunday-school superin- 
tendents and teachers, college professors and day school teachers. 





Auburn Theological Seminary outlines in its “Record” the 
plan for the school of Religious Pedagogy which it hopes to in- 
stitute. The proposed course of study includes, Canon of both 
Testaments, Textual Criticism, Old and New Testament Intro- 
duction, Biblical History, Geography and Archeology, the Life 
and Teachings of Jesus, the Life and Teachings of Paul, Biblical 
Theology, the History of the English Bible, Psychology, the ele- 
ments of the science of the human mind and child study, the 
pathology of the mind, the Psychology of Religion, Pedagogy, 
the History of Education, the fundamental principles of educa- 
tion and their application, method in the teaching process, the 
preparation and teaching of the Sunday-school lesson, Sunday- 
school Administration, equipment, organized Sunday-school 
work, elements of Christian morality, modern missions, social and 
moral reforms. The course would lead to the degree of Bachelor 
of Pedagogy. 





The enrollment of one hundred and seventy clubs for Bible 
study is reported by the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 
Many of these clubs number over thirty members and not a few 
are in remote country places where it is difficult to arouse interest. 
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Professor Charles Reid Barnes writes on “The Contribution 
of Science to Religious Education” in the November issue of 
“The Biblical World.” 





President George Harris of Amherst College writes on “The 
Required Religious Services of a College,” and many of the col- 
lege presidents tell of their plans in the October issue of The 
Biblical World, 





An excellent adaptation of the catechism prepared for the 
Free Church Federation of Great Britain has been published for 
the use of the Bible School of the Woodward Avenue Baptist 
Church of Detroit, by the pastor of the church, Rev. Spenser B. 
Meeser, D. D. 





At the church of which the Rev. William Byron Forbush is 
pastor, the Woodward Avenue Congregational Church, Detroit, 
the boys and girls are given an educational treat in the form of a 
“Story Hour” every Saturday at one o’clock, when for about an 
hour a trained kindergartener has them in charge. 





Very valuable service may be rendered by members of the 
Association who will send to the executive office lists of names 
of friends who should be solicited for membership in the Associa- 
tion. A substantial growth ought to take place at this time; the 
local conferences and the Rochester convention should make mem- 
bership of special value. 





The Homiletic Review for October has a symposium on “The 
Children and the Church,” to which President Geo. B. Stewart, 
Rev. M. S. Littlefield and others contribute, and also an article on 
“The Pastor and the Sunday School,” by Amos R. Wells. In 
the November issue Prof. Byron H. Dement, the new incumbent 
of the chair of religious pedagogy at the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, writes on “The Pastor as the Teacher of a 


Bible Class.” 
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The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences -is conducting a 
special course of instruction in Ethics in twenty lectures, deliv- 
ered by Prof. H. Delmar French, Litt. D. The course is intended 
for teachers, students who are looking toward a college degree, 
and all persons who are interested in the study of ethics or the 
moral problems of life. There is a constantly increasing demand 
in public and private schools for teachers of all grades who pos- 
sess a comprehensive knowledge of ethics. 


Do you know a Sunday school needing improvement? Your 
own, for instance? By the expenditure of a very small sum it 
is possible to set a force in motion in that school which would not 
rest until it reached educational and spiritual efficiency. Secure 
a set of the three volumes of the Religious Education Association 
and get officers and teachers to taste the contents ; an appetite for 
improvement will be created that will do the rest. Better still, 
see that they become members and are thus brought into touch 
with the best that is being done in their work. 





A group of ministers meeting once a week through three 
months in the city of Chicago, under a personal instructor, has 
carried out a course of study in tendencies in the religious 
thought of today. Each type of thought is illustrated by a char- 
acteristic book about which the study centers. 

Some of the books read are: Clarke, The Use of the Scrip- 
tures in Theology; Mathews, Messianic Hope in the New Testa- 
ment; Herrmann, Faith and Morals; or, Communion with God. 
Sabatier, Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion. 

Groups of ministers in small cities or towns, who are deprived 
of the benefits of lecture courses, and are remote from the centers 
of thought, would find great stimulus and pleasant companionship 
in the discussion of such books in weekly meetings. 





Rochester, New York 


February 5-7 





























